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daughter of a Protestant minister. She had long 

known a splendid young man by the name of John. 
Their friendship ripened into love and they became engaged. 
She had known all the while that he was a Roman Catholic 
but that fact had never ruffled the waters of their true love. 
She had learned to love John just as he was and didn’t 
see how that fact could possibly affect the happiness of their 
married life. Until the time came to make their plans for 
the wedding. 


A YOUNG woman, whom we will call Mary, was the 


“Father will marry us, of course,” said Mary. 


John looked embarrassed. “Well,” he said, “we'll have 
to go see Father O’Toole first.” 


Mary would be glad to meet John’s priest and told him 
so. Then it was that her girlhood dreams of a beautiful wed- 
ding in her own church and being married by her father 
faded into hard reality. 4 


Mary could not be married in her own church. Her father 
could have nothing to do with the wedding. She could 
not even be married in John’s church. She would be mar- 
ried in her own home—and her father could look on. She 
felt trapped. Why had not some one told her? John—her 


father—surely, they had known how it would be! Then 
the priest, ali sympathy and understanding—and firmness— 
told her to come back for instruction on the meaning of mar- 
riage and the nature and teaching of the “Catholic Church.” 


On their way home John broke the long silence. “You 
mustn’t mind, Mary; it'll be all right.” 


“But I do mind, and it’s not all right. It’s not fair. Why 
can’t a girl be married in her own church? Why can’t my 
own father marry me? All my life—’ 


“T thought you knew—Catholics always have to be mar- 
tied by their own priests.” 


“But why?” 


“Tt’s always been that way. Don’t let it upset you, Mary. 
Nothing can hurt our love—and you do know I love you 
more than anything in the world. Don’t you?” 


“Do you love me enough to let my father marry us?” 


“Of course I do! But you see, it isn’t for me to decide. 
My Church makes the rules—and if I don’t abide by them, 
Tl be denied the sacraments; probably excommunicated. 
The priest wouldn’t even baptize our children.” Mary was 
too absorbed in her own thoughts for this last remark to 
sink in. 


“John,” she said; “Love like ours is the greatest thing in 
life’ At least I want my love to be. My church would 
have it so, and by blessing our marriage, would seek to keep 
it so. But your Church sets itself above our love—above 
my Church. It is big and powerful—and I think a little 
cruel.” 


“Mary, you mustn’t say that! Don’t you see? It’s just that 
the Catholic Church doesn’t believe that a marriage per- 
formed by—” and he hesitated. 


“By my father’s would be a real marriage?” She finished 
for him. 


“Not that at all. It would be real for you, but—” 
“But not real for you? That doesn’t make sense, John.” 


“Tt would be real to me too, Mary. But you see, that’s 
not the point. You know the Catholic Church; it doesn’t 
say there aren’t a lot of fine people in the—er—other 
Churches. But their ministers—well, of course they are good 
men too; but Father O’Toole says their Churches were all 
started by people like Martin Luther and Calvin and Henry 
VIII. The Catholic Church is the only one that was founded 
by Christ Himself. Don’t you think that makes some differ- 
ence ?” 


“Tt might—if it were true, John.” 


“It is true. The Catholic Church says so. But Mary, that 
needn’t bother us. You wouldn’t let a little thing like that 
come between us, would you?” Mary did not answer. 
“Would you?” 


“Not if I could stop it John. But maybe it’s already 
there.” 


Just how much it was ‘there’ Mary learned at her next 
meeting with Father O’Toole. He was kindliness itself and 
she thought she had never met any one more confident of 
his ability to smooth out any difficulty that lay in her way. 


“My child,” he said, “John is a fine young man. His 
family are all Catholics. He himself is devoted to his 
Church, and I know that, loving him as you do, you would 
do nothing to make such loyalty difficult. It would be a great 
sin to come between a man and his Church. You love him, 
and I know you would not want to do that.” 


“Would it be a sin for John to come between me and my 
Church?” 


“Wait until I have finished, my child, and I am sure you 
will see the difference ....” The priest continued—on and 
on—the one Church founded by Christ—St. Peter who held 
the keys of Heaven and Hell—his successors, the popes—the 
confused voices of Protestant leaders—the great Catholic 
and Apostolic Church that has continued down through the 
ages—the depository, guardian and true champion of the 
Faith in a world of confusion and unrest—the responsibility 
of the Catholic Church to safeguard the true Faith as de- 
livered to the Church by Christ Himself—. It all sounded 
quite plausible—until she remembered her own father and his 
Church—her Church—were these so entirely beyond the 
pale that a marriage by her father in her church would do 
violence to the “Truth as it is in Christ Jesus?” 


Then it was that the priest opened a drawer in his desk 
and pulled out a sheet of paper. “Just sign this,” he said, 
“and everything will be in order.” 


As far as she could recall, Mary had never signed any- 
thing in her life. She took the paper from Father O’Toole 
and read what she was asked to sign. This is what it was: 


“T, the undersigned, not a member of the Catholic 
Church, wishing to contract marriage with... ae 
a member of the Catholic Church, propose to do so 
with the understanding that the mariage bond thus 
contracted is indissoluble, except by death. I promise on 
my word and honor that I will not in any way hinder 
or obstruct the said... eters in the ex- 
ercise of ....religion and that all chil- 
dren of either sex born of our marriage shall be bap- 
tized and educated in the Catholic faith and according 
to the teaching of the Catholic Church, even though the 
said...........Should be taken away by death. I fur- 
ther promise that I will marry... only 
according to the marriage rite of the Catholic Church; 
that I will not either before or after the Catholic cere- 
mony, present myself with .. for marriage 
before a civil magistrate or a minister of the gospel.” 


Mary read the statement through. Thinking she had mis- 
read it, she read it again. No, there it was—“I promise on 
my word and honor—all children shall be educated according 
to the teaching of the Catholic Church—even though John 
should be taken away by death—either before or after I will 
not present myself for marriage before a minister of the 
gospel.” 


It was unbelievable. She loved John with all her heart. 
How could so great a Church take such advantage of her 
love? She turned the paper over—and there was the pledge 
that John would sign: he must promise to do all in his power 
to convert her to his faith. 


“T_I can’t sign this,” she said. 


That, my child, is a decision which you alone must make. 
The Church does not approve of its members marrying Pro- 
testants. But if they do, those are the conditions. I do not 
coerce you. I only say this: the Church will not sanction your 
marriage unless you sign it. If you do not, and if John is 
married to you by a minister of the gospel, he will have en- 
tered into a union with you of which his Church cannot ap- 
prove. You must realize what that would mean—for him.” 


“Can I—take this home—and—think it over?” asked 
Mary, trying to hold back her tears. 


“It’s a bit unusual,” the priest answered, “but you may. 
There is no compulsion about this, you understand. But re- 
member this—unless John is married by me, the priest of 
his Church, and under these conditions, he is virtually ex- 
communicated. There can be no other decision than that.” 


Mary pondered long and hard over the dilemma in which 
she found herself. If she had known in the beginning all that 
would be demanded of her, she would never have permitted 
herself to become so deeply involved. As it was, she didn’t 
know. She had known there would be some religious dif- 
ferences between them but none, she felt, that could not be 
resolved in their great love for one another. She had been 


prepared to make some sacrifice, but here was John’s Church 
telling her she had to give up everything and telling him 
that he could concede nothing. She saw clearly now that 
if she did marry him she was inviting for hetself a long life- 
time of spiritual loneliness. As far as their religion was con- 
cerned, she and her husband would live in different worlds. 
She could not even share in the religious life and training of 
their children. They would have to live in his world. They 
would be reared in a religion alien to her. All that she 
would be permitted to do would be to bring them into the 
world to be taken over by a Church of which she was no part 
and in whose control over them she was not permitted a voice. 
They and her husband would go one way, and together. She 
would go another way—and alone. As far as religion was 
concerned—which should be a bond of union in every home, 
blessing its every relationship—she would be an outsider 
in her own family. 


Mary was honest enough to recognize that in the dead 
end in which they both seemed to be caught John was about 
as helpless as she was. He would have been more than will- 
ing to meet her half-way—all the way if need be—but his 
Church had spoken and having been trained to obey, his 
loyalty would not permit him to follow the promptings of 
his own heart. Her Church made no attempt to dictate her 
decision. She almost wished that it might. But could she 
be less loyal on that account? Must she see her own Church 
scorned because John had surrendered his freedom of choice 
to his? He saw the unfairness of it as readily as did she. 
“But,” he said helplessly, “that’s the way it is.” If you were 
getting married, would you want it that way? 


For Mary, there was one sure way of the dead end in 
which she found herself. That was back through the way 
she had entered. There was a possible alternative—and one 
which, when followed determinedly, has been known to 
change the entire picture. That would be to make no prom- 
ises, flatly to refuse to sign anything, and make it stick. The 
writer is in no position to state just what the outcome would 


be. It is doubtful whether Father O’Toole himself could say 
—until he had asked his bishop about it and received his 
verdict. He is under orders to be unyielding—until he re- 
ceives permission to be otherwise; for the rules of the Roman 
Church do not always appear to be as the law of the Medes 
and Persians ‘which changeth not.’ If Mary cannot be brought 
to heel, there still remains the possibility of a special ‘dis- 
pensation, whereby the harsher rules may be waived and 
John permitted to marry the girl of his choice without her 
having to surender the lives of her unborn children to an 
alien Church as well as other of her own individual rights. 
In such a situation, there is a strong suggestion of a ‘war of 
nerves’—but one in which Mary, as a free child of God, has 
inviolable rights. And it is not unknown for the Roman 
Catholic Church, domineering as it may sometimes be, to 
show itself to be quite practical in the interest of expediency 
—willing, finally, to accept half a loaf when it finds that it 
cannot have it all. 


MIXED MARRIAGES 


It is most important to know that if a Protestant and a Roman 
Catholic wish to be married by a Roman Catholic Priest, they will be 
asked to subscribe to certain very important and humiliating conditions. 


The Roman Catholic Church in seeking to enforce what is known 
as the Ne Temere Decree requires a signed pledge that all children 
of a mixed marriage be brought up in the Roman Catholic Church. 
The Protestant partner in the marriage is asked not only to agree 
to this but also promise not to hinder in any way the upbringing 
of his or her children in the Roman Catholic Church. In addition, the 
Roman Catholic partner must promise to do all within his or her 
power to induce the Protestant partner to embrace the “True Faith” 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Even after these promises are made, 
the Roman Catholic Church gives a mixed marriage an inferior 
status for the rule is that “no sacred vestment is used, no blessing 
is given, all sacred rites are forbidden.” And usually the marriage 
will not’ be performed inside the Church, generally in the rectory. 


It has often happened when the Protestant has stood firm and 
refused to give this vicious pledge that the Roman Catholic Church 
has not insisted on it. Sometimes the Roman Catholic partner has 
recognized that the love which two people must hold for one another 
in a good marriage is endangered by submitting one partner to an 
indignity of this sort, and has consented to have the marriage take 
place in one of our Churches, where, of course, no such cruel and 
limiting promises are required. 


Neither the Protestant nor the Roman Catholic should be intimi- 
dated by any warnings or threats that a mixed marriage in a Pro- 
testant Church would be invalid. It would not of course be recognized 
by the Roman Catholic Church, but it would be a marriage in the 
sight of God and in accordance with the laws of all other Churches 
and the laws of our country. Where a mixed marriage takes place 
in a Protestant Church the couple is not placed under humiliating 
and degrading pledges; husband and wife are given free right to 
influence the spiritual and religious upbringing of their children 
as they both together shall determine. é 


No Protestant should sign this cruel document, and everyone should 
do his or her utmost to dissuade others from so surrendering their 
freedom to live as free and equal partners in marriage. 


